INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE*
reduction in tonnage rates where machinery had largely
increased the output of individual workers. On May 30
Frick directed Superintendent Potter to inform the
workmen's committee that "these scales are in all re-
spects the most liberal that can be offered," adding:
"We do not care whether a man belongs to a union or
not, nor do we wish to interfere. He may belong to as
many unions or organizations as he chooses, but we
think our employees at Homestead Steel Works would
fare much better working under the system in vogue at
Edgar Thomson and Duquesne."
Back of Prick's words and of Carnegie's non-union
notice was a desire to end the power of the Amalgamated
Association which had a foothold only at Homestead.
The Amalgamated had imposed rules and restrictions
which increased costs. Frick set June 24 as the zero hour
for acceptance or rejection of the company's proposals.
Carnegie kept in constant touch by cable. His messages
to Frick ordered the latter to stand firm and clearly in-
dicated an uncompromising attitude toward the union.
For example:
Carnegie to Frick, June 10: "You have taken your
stand and have nothing more to say. . . The chances are
you will have to prepare for a struggle, in which case
the notice should go up promptly on the morning of the
25th. Of course you will win, and win easier than you
suppose, owing to the present condition of markets/*
June 17: "Perhaps if Homestead men understand that
non-acceptance means Non-Union forever> they will ac-
cept."
June 28: "Cables do not seem fa.vorable to a settle-
ment at Homestead. If these be correct, this is your
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